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what this man said 


—and farming will pay better and be more fun, too 


leaders, a self-made man to whom other men 

listen with great respect, made two very 
simple statements that have an important bearing 
on farming. 


i other day one of the great American 


First, he said: “One great problem before us is the 
need of reducing costs. Success comes to the man 
who makes anything as good as anybody else, 
but also makes it cheaper!” 


Here he has hit on the farmer's biggest job. To-day 
the old methods, old-fashioned equipment, and slow 
muscle power that turned out a good day's work in 
1913 are eating deep into farm economy. The profit 


is bound to be slim for the farmer who does not cut 
costs tothe bone. He must adopt the faster, more 
productive methods that add to income, and so 
raise his family’s standard of living. 


The further advice of this man is: “I don’t believe in 
Ben Franklin's maxim about saving pennies. If 
you watch the big things the pennies will take 
care of themselves.” 


This is a plea for the most practical kind of economy 
—a plea for making money rather than saving 
money. It comes from a man who began at the 
bottom of the ladder and built up a great business. 
If he had hung onto pennies, afraid to invest in 
money-making equipment, he never would have 
been heard of. In industry the old equipment is 
scrapped, no matter how costly, as soon as better, 
cost-reducing equipment comes on the market. In 
farming it must be the same. 
w wy 

How profitable can you make farming? The question 
hinges largely on equipment. The methods of 1860 would 


force a family into poverty today. The methods of 1913, 
too, fall far short of the changed needs of today. 


You are living and farming in the mechanical power 
age. The McCormick-Deering builders have developed 
a long line of modern, big-scale machines to work with 
McCormick-Deering tractor power and to help the 
farmer in his battle with production costs. 


Resolve to make your farming more efficient, and make 
it easier, too. Many of your problems will be solved by 
the new machines sold by the McCormick-Deering 
dealer. Profitable farming begins at his store. 


INTERNATIONAL HarveEsTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Of America 


Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


ao 


McCormick-Deering Tractors 


are always ready for field and belt work. They 
also have the power take-off feature for running 
the mechanism of field machines. They are 
equipped with throttle governor, adjustable 
drawbar, wide belt pulley, platform, fenders, 
removable lugs, brake, etc. ey have removable 
cylinders, unit main frame, and ball and roller 
bearings at 28 points. They come to you com- 
plete—no extras to buy. ey have plenty of 
power and long life. Made in two sizes, 10-20 
and 15-30 h. p. 
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Team Work 


Farmers in seventeen states, government agencies, 
and the electrical industry are building experimen- 
tal lines to determine how electricity can be used 
with profit upon farms. 





Good business and 
















= a. wees Can power, which has brought wealth to many 
of electricity in indus- industries, and to the farm sections of the West, 
trial cities and sub- be made to do the same thing for farms in other 
urbs all over the 


world. sections? 








a 
In sections where 


farms are electrified The General Electric Company’s share in co-oper- 

you will find the G-E ating with these representatives of the farmers and 

Farm Book used as a ° ; a ‘ . 

guide. Ask your elec- with the light and power industry is in keeping with 

tric power company the part this Company has played in the entire 

for a copy or write us ° : : | 
at Schenectady, N. Y. history of electrical development in the country. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 


95-171B 
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Play Tennis 


Tennis is the ideal sport for Sum- Typewr iters 


mer—Pep up your game with a Lee 
Racket. The Monogram is one of 
the favorite models. If you play a 
hard smashing game the Dread- 
nought Driver will stand the pun- 





Remington Portable 


You will need a dependable 
Portable typewriter to take with you 
this year. ~The Remington is equip- 
ped with standard four bank key- 
board. This little machine is built 


ishment. Stop in now and select | to stand the wear and tear of travel. 
yours. 















It will pay you to buy one now. 











Cornell Co-op. Society 
Barnes Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Growing Mash Containing Cod Liver Meal 
Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 


This is the feed that fits the young bird for its purpose. It has exactly the ingredients the 
fowl must have to build flesh, blood and bone. And in addition, it has Cod Liver Meal, 

' 7A which assists the bird to get full benefit from the mineral 
content of the feed. 


















FUL‘Q’PEp se 
GROWING MASH Growth must be swift and certain, when you feed this nourish- 
ing mash. And you get not just BIG birds, but big, capable 
birds that lay more eggs and better eggs because they are 
better birds. 





Again, remember that The Quaker Oats Company pioneered 
AEE N eie the use of Cod Liver Meal in poultry feeding, just as they in- 

foray “err agar aed troduced Cod Liver Oil, too, and that the only way you can be 
sure of getting this improved growing mash is to look for the 
name on the blue and white striped sack. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Senior 
J. 
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Senior Ag and Domecon Autographs by the Seniors, 
J. G. White ’26 and the Board members 


Pulpit Rock, Buttermilk Glen, 
by Verne Morton 


International Congress of Plant Sciences 

By H. H. Whetzel, professor of plant pathology, who 
is in charge of the local arrangements and accommo- 
dations pertaining to the Fourth International Botan- 
ical Congress, which will convene in Ithaca from 
August sixteenth to twenty-third. Professor Whetzel 
outlines what the Congress hopes to accomplish during 
its meeting. 


Something New on Cultivation of Vegetables 
By H. C. Thompson, professor of vegetable gardening, 
who emphasizes some points in regard to vegetable 
cultivation which popular agricultural writers do not 
in some instances understand and in other instances 
do underemphasize in their writings. 


Farmers of the Future 
By D. S. Cook, instructor in publications department 
of the College. The picture accompanying the article 
may be obtained from J. B. Kirkland, Roberts Hall, 


Ithaca, N. Y., and is 22 by 32 inches framed. It costs 


five dollars to hang it in your high school library. 


Becoming Colors in Clothing 
By D. H. Wetherbee, assistant professor in Home Eco- 
nomics. Rural costumes often are not and need not 
be the proverbial “farmer” garb. Professor Wether- 
bee tells about the various factors in regard to cloth- 
ing which detract from or enhance the personality of 


the wearer. 


Long Range Weather Forecasting 
By G. B. Webber, assistant in meteorology depart- 
ment. All old-time weathering forecasting proverbs 
are based on limited observation and today seem ab- 
The writer tells of some scientific work now 


being done in this field in Chile. 


surd. 


A General Purpose Tractor Being Developed 
By International Harvester Company, which has been 
developing this type of tractor for ten years and now 
feels justified in placing them on the market in quan- 
tities to replace the slow moving dobbin. 


Through Our Wide Windows........................2-2.....20020000-- : 
Former Student Notes 


The Campus Countryman 


Member of the Agricultural College Magazines, Associated 


Cornell Countryman 
lowa Agriculturist 
Penn State Farmer 
Tennessee Farmer 


Columbus, O. Illinois Agriculturist. Urbana, Il. 
Michigan Agriculturist.........E. Lansing, Mich. 
College Farmer Columbia, Mo. 


Cornhusker Countryman..............Lincoln, Nebr. 


Agricultural Student. 
Purdue Agriculturist......Lafayette, Ind. 
Country Magazine Madison, Wis. 
Gopher Countryman...St. Paul, Minn. 


— State College, Pa. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Entered as second-class mail matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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International Congress of Plant Sciences 


half many important advances 

in the various plant sciences 
have been made by workers in all 
parts of the world, but no organized 
meeting of these workers has been 
held since the Third International Bo- 
tanical Congress at Brussels in 1910. 
The American Research Societies in 
the Plant Sciences felt the need of 
such a Congress and under their 
auspices and with their hearty co- 
operation plans were laid for a Con- 
gress to be held at Cornell University 
from August sixteenth to twenty- 
third this year. Through the cour- 
tesy of numerous plant science jour- 
nals in many parts of the world and 
through the opportunities provided at 
scientific gatherings, brief announce- 
ments have been made inviting parti- 
cipation in the Congress. Through 
the State Department at Washington 
an invitation to send delegates has 
been extended to every country in the 
world. In addition invitations have 
been sent to all institutions, at home 
and abroad, where there are workers 
in plant science to lend their support 
to this Congress. Furthermore, so 
far as lists are available, a circular 
letter and a preliminary announce- 
ment have been mailed to individuals. 
Should this article come to the at- 
tention of any investigators or teach- 
ers, who have not received a notice of 
the Congress, the writer wishes to 
extend to them a cordial invitation to 
participate in the Congress for every- 
one is welcome. 


J) “rate the last decade and a 


|NFORMATION regarding details of 

plans and programs may be had by 
addressing the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, Dr. B. M. Duggar, 
National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Matters pertaining to lo- 
cal arrangements and accommodations 
are in the hands of the writer in 
Ithaca, 

The Congress will bring together a 
Widely representative international 
gathering of leaders for the presen- 
tation and consideration of numerous 


Fourth International Botanical Congress 


By H..H. Whetzel 


important developments in plant re- 
search. The interval of sixteen years 
since the last Congress has witnessed 
the development of a new generation 
of productive plant scientists most of 
whom have had little or no opportu- 
nity of personal acquaintance. It is 
hoped that the Congress will estab- 
lish profitable contacts among the 
many investigators and educators to 
prepare the way for a rapid, coordi- 
nated, and sympathetic advance of 
our knowledfe of plants. Local plans 
are progressing quite rapidly and 
preparations are being made for the 
reception and accommodation of at 
least a thousand delegates and visi- 
tors. All those attending the Con- 
gress will be housed in University 


Willard Straight Hall, the 
latest addition to the buildings 
on the campus, will be the center 
of activities during the Fourth 
International Botanical Con- 
gress. An office will be main- 
tained by the executive commit- 
tee in the new Union building be- 
ginning about June fifteenth to 
aid delegates engaging their 
reservations by mail or in person. 


buildings as the summer school will 
be ended when the Congress meets 
and the University dormitories will 
be available. As an additional aid to 
delegates planning their reservations 
by mail or in person there will be an 
office maintained by the executive 
committee in Willard Straight Hall 
beginning about the middle of June. 

The first day of the Congress will 
be occupied with registration and the 
assignment of rooms. In the even- 
ing L. H. Bailey, the President of the 
Congress, will open the first session. 
The address of welcome will be given 
by President Farrand. Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine will also give a 
short talk and after the session there 
will be a general reception in Willard 
Straight Hall. For purposes of pro- 


gram the Congress will be divided into 
thirteen sections representative of 
the thirteen main fields in plant sci- 
ence. Each section will be presided 
over by a chairman from overseas se- 
lected for his eminence in that par- 
ticular branch of plant research. 

The formal programs of the sec- 
tions will consist entirely of invita- 
tion papers by men chosen because 
of prominence in their respective 
fields. The afternoons will be re- 
served for round table or informal 
discussions which, for the most part, 
will be arranged after the Congress 
actually convenes. There will also be 
opportunity for the sections to make 
local excursions for within easy reach 
are fresh water marshes and lakes, 
salt springs, marl ponds, peat bogs, 
and extensive ravines in which grow 
a rich and diversified flora. The Ith- 
aca region is exceptionally rich in 
algae, fungi, mosses, liverworts, 
ferns, and seed plants, many of which 
will be of interest to our visitors. Spe- 
cial excursions for those interested in 
the applied fields of plant sciences are 
also contemplated. Two evenings 
will be devoted to public addresses by 
speakers of international fame. On 
Tuesday evening, August seventeenth, 
there will be a field picnic supper for 
all delegates and visitors at Enfield 
Glen. 


HE week-end will be devoted to 

excursions and on Sunday, August 
twenty-second, there will be an excur- 
sion to visit the wonders of Niagara 
Falls largely for the benefit of those 
from abroad. The last day of the 
Congress will be devoted to business 
meetings and a few last round table 
discussions after which the Congress 
will close. After the Congress, Dr. 
George D. Fuller of the University of 
Chicago will conduct a transcontin- 
ental botanical and sightseeing trip 
for about twenty of the visiting sci- 
entists with the Yellowstone National 
Park as the chief objective but in- 
cluding many other places of his- 
toric, botanical, and general interest. 
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lief among farmers and popular 

agricultural writers that the 
main benefit derived from cultivation 
is moisture conservation through the 
maintenance of a soil mulch. At any 
rate emphasis is placed on the soil 
mulch. Results of many experiments 
with corn and a few with other crops 
do not justify this 
belief, but, on the 
other hand, show 
quite clearly that 
weed control is the 
main benefit de- 
rived from cultiva- 
tion. Experiments 
carried on at Ithaca 
during the past six 
years indicate that 
this is true of the 
cultivation of vege- 
tables. These ex- 
periments were con- 
ducted with beets, 
carrots, onions, 
cabbage, celery and 
tomatoes. In order 
to determine the 
value of a soil mulch 
one set of three 
plats, with each 
crop, was cultivated once a week and 
a corresponding set of three plats 
was not cultivated at all but the 
weeds were kept under control by 
scraping them off at the surface of 
the soil with a sharp hoe. The weeds 
were eliminated as a factor in both 
the cultivated and scraped plats so 
that the comparison of yields of these 
two treatments is a measure of the 
value of the soil mulch. To deter- 
mine the effects of weed growth on 
yield and other factors three plats 
of beets were allowed to grow up to 
weeds every year. 


"[ iiet a seems to be a common be- 


HE effect on yield of the soil mulch 

due to cultivation is shown by the 
comparison of the cultivated and 
scraped plats. The average increase 
in yield, due to the soil mulch was 
2.7 per cent for carrots; 4.25 per 
cent for beets; 7.7 per cent for on- 
ions; no increase at all for cabbage; 
24.0 per cent for celery; 1.6 and 1.1 
per cent respectively for trained and 
untrained tomatoes. The difference 
in yield between the cultivated and 
scraped plats was not significant ex- 
cept in the case of celery where the 
cultivated plat produced the highest 
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By H. C. Thompson 


yield every year. With the other 
crops the cultivated plats produced 
the larger yield some years and a 
lower yield in other years. The dif- 
ference was usually small and not 
significant. For example in only 
three years was the difference in yield 
between the cultivated and scraped 
plats of carrots greater than 5 per 





A large percentage of the root system of celery is confined to a radius 


of 6 to 8 inches of the plant 


cent and in one of these it was in fa- 
vor of the scraped plats. With beets 
in only three years was the difference 
of any significance and in two of these 
the cultivated plats were ahead, while 
in the third the scraped plats pro- 
duced the higher yield. The culti- 
vated plats of onions produced the 
higher yield three years out of six. 
and the scraped plats two years, while 
the two were equal one year. With 
cabbage the difference in yield was 
significant in only four years and in 
two of these the cultivated plats were 
ahead and in the other two the 
scraped were ahead. The cultivated 
plats of celery outyielded the scraped 
plats every year by 18 to 26 per cent, 
with significant odds of over 10,000 
to 1. This means that the odds are 
10,000 to 1 against a difference as 
great as this being due to chance 
alone. We assume that it was due to 
treatment. The cultivated and scraped 
plats of tomatoes produced practically 
the same yields in three years, and in 
two of these the scraped plats out- 
yielded the cultivated. 

When we consider the effects of 
weed growth on yield the story is dif- 
ferent. The yield of beets was in- 








Something New on Cultivation of Vegetables 


creased 650 per cent by keeping down 
weeds, whereas the soil mulch jp. 
creased the yield only 4.25 per cent, 
In 1920 the yield of carrots was in. 
creased oer 900 per cent by keeping 
weeds under control, while the soi] 
mulch increased the yield only 27 
per cent during the six years. Even 
with tomatoes in 1920 a very weak 
growth of weeds cut 
the yield in half 
as compared to the 
treatments where 
the weeds were elim- 
inated. 

These data indi- 
cate that the bene- 
fits of the soil mulch 
have been greatly 
overemphasized, es- 
pecially for sandy 
loam soils such as 
was used in_ these 
experiments. On the 
other hand, the im- 
portance of keeping 
weeds under control 
is underemphasized. 
Even a small growth 
of weeds has a 
marked depressing 
effect on growth of 
vegetable crops. Our aim in cultiva- 
tion should be to get rid of the 
weeds and this should be done before 
they become well established. 

RITERS of popular articles on 

cultivation usually emphasize the 
value of the soil mulch in conserv- 
ing moisture. Various experimenters 
have shown that the mulch conserves 
much less moisture than is commonly 
believed, and that under some condi- 
tions, it does not conserve moisture 
at all. In our experiments soil sam- 
ples were taken approximately every 
two weeks during the growing seasons 
1921 to 1925 and the percentage of 
moisture determined. In four years 
out of five the samples were taken to 
the depth of 30 inches and in the fifth 
year to the depth of 18 inches. The 
results show that the cultivated plats 
averaged higher for the season in 30 
comparisons out of 39, but the differ- 
ences were small in most cases. The 
fact that the soil mulch resulted in 
loss of moisture in 7 instances and 
neither loss nor gain in the other 2 
comparisons is of some signifiance. 
It indicates that under some condi- 
tions, stirring the soil may be harm- 
ful from the standpoint of moisture. 
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This is especially true when the soil 
is stirred soon after a light rain. The 
stirring always hastens the drying of 
the surface. Indeed this is the only 
advantage derived from cultivation, 
gs far as moisture conservation is 
concerned. When cultivation takes 
place before the water has had time 
to become distributed, all that reached 
the soil from a light rain might be lost 
through evaporation from the culti- 
vated surface. Under such conditions 
plants growing on an uncultivated 
area would get more benefit from the 
rain than those growing on a culti- 
vated area. Whether or not the soil 
mulch conserves moisture depends 
upon (1) the moisture content of the 
soil; (2) the ratio 
of water loss from 
the surface, due to 
the stiring, to that 
conserved below the 
mulch due to check- 
ing the movement of 
water to the sur- 
face; and (3) the 
rapidity of drying 
of the surface. The 
rapidity of drying 
mainly depends up- 
on the humidity of 
the air and the ve- 
locity of the wind. 
When the surface 
dries quickly after 
a rain cultivation 
may be of little or 
no value, since a dry 
compact layer of 
soil is nearly as ef- 
fective in checking the movement of 
water to the surface as a dry loose 
layer. 


VEN when the moisture content for 

the season averaged higher in the 
cultivated than in the scraped plats 
it did not always follow that the yield 
was higher on the former. Loss of 
moisture due to cultivation following 
alight rain might account for this, 
especially if this occurred during a 
critical period in the growth of the 
crop. In about one-third of the com- 
parisons the cultivated soil reached a 
lower moisture content than the 
scraped soil. 

It is often stated that culitvation 
of the soil increases the absorption 
and retention of heat, but in these ex- 
periments it resulted in lowering the 
temperature, although the difference 
between the cultivated and scraped 
plats was not great in most instances. 
The temperature of the soil averaged 
higher in the scraped than in the cul- 
tivated plats at the depths of 3 and 
6 inches regardless of the moisture 
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content. However, the difference in 
moisture content of the soil under the 
two treatments was slight under most 
conditions. The influence of the high- 
er moisture content apparently was 
offset by other factors affecting the 
temperature, since water has a higher 
specific heat than soil and since the 
temperature was higher in the scraped 
than in the cultivated plats, even when 
the moisture was higher in the latter. 


NOTHER advantage often claimed 
for cultivation is increase in ni- 
trate formation due to better aera- 
tion, more moisture, higher tempera- 
ture, etc. It has already been pointed 
out that the temperature was not 


Cultivation of beets at this stage of development would destroy most 
of these roots 


higher but lower in the cultivated 
plats. In 1925, the only year ni- 
trates were determined, the moisture 
averaged higher in the cultivated plats 
of all crops, although the difference 
was small in the onion, tomato and 
celery plats. There was no consistent 
difference in the quantity of nitrates 
formed in the soil to the depth of 18 
inches under the two teratments, ex- 
cept in the uncropped area where the 
cultivated plat averaged higher. Cul- 
tivation did not appear to have had 
any appreciable influence on nitrifi- 
cation. On a heavy soil the results 
probably would have been different, 
for stirring the surface has a greater 
effect on aeration and moisture con- 
servation on such a soil than on a 
sandy loam. 

It is interesting to consider why 
cultivation as compared to scraping 
off the weeds, consistently increased 
the yield of celery and did not show 
any consistent gains on the other 
crops. One possible explanation is 
based on the difference in the root 
systems of the several crops. The cel- 
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ery plant has a rather restricted root 
system, whereas cabbage, for exam- 
ple, has a very widespread system. 
The roots of celery tend to turn down 
after growing out a few inches while 
many roots of the cabbage, and of 
the other plants studied, run almost 
horizontally and within an inch or 
two of the surface—in the centers 
between the rows as well as near the 
plants. Because of this fact, more 
roots would be destroyed in cultivat- 
ing cabbage and most of the other 
crops, than would be the case in cul- 
tivating celery. Any good effects of 
cultivation due to moisture conserva- 
tion, aeration, etc., might be offset by 
injury done to the roots. It is per- 
fectly evident to 
anyone wKE o* lias 
studied the rect sys- 
tems of these crons 
thet itis ‘impossibie 
to cultivate most of 
them after they 
reach ‘considerable 
size, without de- 
stroying many roots. 
The problem then is 
to determine wheth- 
er or not the good 
accomplished is more 
than sufficient to off- 
set the injurious ef- 
fects of root prun- 
ing. 

After studying 
the _ experimental 
results it seems per- 
fectly safe t osay 
that weed control is 
the most important benefit derived 
from cultivation. The best time to 
destroy weeds is before they have 
become established and it is not nec- 
essary to destroy many roots if cul- 
tivation is properly done at the right 
time. During the latter part of the 
growing season cultivation may do 
more harm than good, especially if 
weeds are not troublesome. 


HE deeper the cultivation the 

greater the injury to the roots. In 
addition to this, the drying out of the 
soil together with the destruction of 
roots by cultivation makes it impos- 
sible for the plants to get nutrients 
from the cultivated surface, which is 
usually the richest layer of soil. On 
most vegetable soils, if we cultivate 
enough to keep weeds under control 
we need not worry much about the 
soil mulch. When there are no weeds 
and a mulch is already formed, cul- 
tivation is more likely to do harm 
than good, yet many growers keep the 
cultivators going under such condi- 

(Continued on page 276) 











































































































































































































































































































































































































HE Alumni Association of the 

New York State College of Ag- 

riculture is actively continuing 
its program intended to interest the 
boys and girls of the state in higher 
education. 

One feature of this program is be- 
ing furthered by a new photograph 
of the administration buildings of the 
college. The association is giving its 
members an opportunity to place this 
picture in the preparatory schools 
from which they 
were graduated 

., before they came 
to: Ccrnel!; The 
officers and mem- 
bers of the -exec- 
utive committee, 
acting through 
tw h e ‘secretary- 
treasurer of the 
organization, J. 
B. Kirkland, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., had 
this picture taken 
last fall by John 
P. Troy, photog- 
rapher to the 
University. “J. 
P.,” as he is 
known to every- 
one who has attended Cornell during 
recent years, enjoys an enviable rep- 
utation for taking pictures, and his 
work in this instance measures up to 
standard. 

The accompanying reproduction, 
though reduced in size from the origi- 
nal (which is about two by three 
feet), gives a fair idea of what the 
picture looks like, and speaks for it- 
self. Further than that, the Alumni 
Association hopes that it will speak 
for Cornell and the State College of 
Agriculture. The association firmly 
believes in the future of agriculture 
in New York state, and has no qualms 
about urging the “up-and-coming” 
country youngsters to study farm- 
ing. 


‘THE people must be fed, and better 

farmers must do it. The past four 
or five years of low-prices are no cri- 
terion of the future, but the really 
successful farmers of the coming 
generation must have more education 
than did correspondingly successful 
men in the past. The time is coming 
when a bachelor’s degree from college 
will mean no more in the eyes of the 
world than did a high school diploma 
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Farmers of the Future 


By D. S. Cook 





a few short decades ago. A college 
education will be the accepted instead 
of the unusual thing, and business 
competition will become just that 
much keener. And by business, we 
include farming, for the farming of 
the future will be in every sense a 
specialized business—the building up 
of natural resources and their manu- 
facture into raw food-products. 

The boy who wants to stay on the 
farm, then, wants to be prepared to 





This picture tells vour school where vou went. 
inspire others 


play the game to a winning finish. 
The way to get this preparation is 
at a college, and Cornell has an agri- 
cultural college that will fit him well 
for his task. 

Farming is one of the few home in- 
dutsries which have survived in the 
press of industrialization—it is one 
of the few forms of occupation where 
a man with limited means can still be 
an entrepreneur, which means that 
he can go fishing when he doggoned 
well pleases, provided the hay is all 
in. For the man with a real liking 
for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; the capacity to work and 
a willingness to exercise that capac- 
ity; and a love of the soil and grow- 
ing things, farming still offers the 
same advantages that it offered our 
Pilgrim forefathers, who came here 
because of an over-powering desire to 
mind their own business. 


HE alumni of the college at Ithaca 

do not believe in indiscriminately 
urging farmers’ sons to study agricul- 
ture. But they do want the agricul- 
ture of the state to be carried on by 
descendants of the line of men and 
women who have made the Empire 





State what it is today. 
though the twenty-ninth state jy 
area, stood seventh among the state; 
in total value of farm crops in 1995, 
This means that, with the population 
of the big eastern centers constantly 
increasing, there is a very real future 
in New York state farming. And the 
alumni of the college of agriculture 
want the right kind of people to get 
that benefit. 

The previously mentioned picture 


to be placed in 
high schools js 
only one of sever. 
al means being 
used by Cornell 
alumni to place 
before the youth 
of the state the 
ideal of a better 
rounded-out and 
more useful life, 
Graduates of the 
college of agricul- 
ture have in the 
past, in a conser- 
vative branch of 
life, maintained a 
conservative atti- 
tude toward their 
fellow - workers. 

Steadily holding to a high stani- 
ard of practices, lending a_ hand 
to community enterprises wherever 
they were needed, the college has 
had great cause for being proud 
of them and their efforts. 

These alumni, these younger farm- 
ers who must eventually take the 
burden of the agriculture of tomor- 
row, have kept modestly in the back- 
ground. There have been exceptions, 
as there are to all rules, but for the 
most part they have avoided the lime- 
light and preferred to help others do 
the leading. 

HIS was all well. “Ye shall know 

them by their works,” was a good 
motto, and farmers are among the 
most difficult persons to convince by 
any other means than results. But 
after such a length of time that sons 
of graduates have also been gradv- 
ated, and are also taking their places 
as agricultural citizens, it seems that 
the college and their alumni need no 
longer hide their light under the pro- 
verbial bushel. 

In fact. there seems a definite re 
sponsibility on the shoulders of 
those who have seen this light to 

(Continued on page 276) 
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HO of you do not wish to ex- 
W press your most charming 
personality? Not until it is 
realized that the colors in costumes 
express personality does one begin 
seriously to take sufficient care in 
selecting the right colors for one’s 
clothing. Colors not only give the 
frst impression but a lasting one. 
Psychologically, color affects the 
wearer and the wearer’s associates. 
Doctors are beginning to recognize 
the effect colors have on the health of 
their patients. Attractive costumes 
depend on the careful selction of right 
colors, textiles and constructive lines 
but most perhaps on color. It should 
be the desire and duty of each one to 
select colors which bring out her best 
points. To do justice to ourselves, 
we should study and classify our own 
type. Then apply our knowledge of 
color so as to accent the most attrac- 
tive characteristics of this type, or to 
diminish or conceal any unattractive 
characteristics. 

There are very few set rules in 
dress that can be infallibly laid down. 
Each individual becomes a special 
problem, and in the use of color, par- 
ticularly, there are so many possibil- 
ities that the exceptions under each 
rule would be so numerous as to make 
the rule futile. All I can hope to do 
in this article is to point out a few 
characteristics in making color 
choices that should be considered and 
what effect color has upon these char- 
acteristics. 


N ALL cases extreme types should 
be particularly careful in the selec- 
tion of colors for their clothing. In 
considering the build of the figure, 
there are three general classifications, 
the thin, the medium and the stout 
types. This latter type confronts the 
most difficult problems in color choic- 
«. Some colors have a tendency to 
advance and increase the apparent 
size of the wearer. Other colors have 
a tendency to recede and so make 
their wearer appear smaller. Colors 
that tend to make the figure appear 
larger should be avoided by stout wo- 
men. The warm colors—the colors 
in which the reds and yellows pre- 
dominate—are such colors. Very 
brilliant colors or extremely dark or 
light colors should not be worn by 
stout women because the contrasts 
these colors make with the usual 
background accentuate the contour 
of the figure. A stout person could 


Becoming Colors in 1 


By D. H. Wetherbee 


more becomingly wear cool colors— 
the colors in which blue or green pre- 
dominate—because these colors re- 
cede, giving a person wearing them 
an apparently smaller size. Purple or 
grays will also give this effect and are 
a good choice for stout people if be- 
coming to the natural coloring. Dull 
colors are preferable to brilliant col- 
ors for stout people for the reason 
that it makes them less conspicuous. 
Middle tone values, that is, values 
half way between white and black, 
are the best choice for stout people 
because they make the outline of the 
figure less obvious. The old idea of 
black always making a person look 
smaller has been questioned. Against 
very light backgrounds it may even 
make them look larger. Because 
warm, brilliant colors and extreme 
light and dark colors advance stout 
people should avoid them, while the 
thin types may becomingly incline 
toward them. The fundamental rea- 
son for all this is to bring the ex- 
treme types to appear nearer the me- 
dium or ideal proportion. The medi- 
um figure need not be so concerned 
about colors as they affect her figure. 
She may wear any colors that are be- 
coming without any thought of their 
effect upon her apparent size. 


HE natural coloring of the individ- 

ual as given by the hair, skin, and 
eyes is very important. It is diffi- 
cult to make a definite classification 
for the average person is a combina- 
tion of several types. Generally speak- 
ing, we distinguish between the 
blond, brunette, medium, auburn and 
gray types. Cold countries or north- 
ern races such as the Anglo-Saxon and 
Teuton produce more of the blond 
types. The blond with golden or 
reddish glints in the hair would be 
classified as the warm blond. The 
cool blond, sometimes called the ash- 
en blond, has greenish tones through- 
out the hair. Of course there are 
gradations between all types. Usu- 
ally we think of the blond as having 
light fair skin and blue or gray eyes. 
There are blonds with brown eyes, but 
usually we associate brown eyes with 
the darker types. As a whole a blond 
is a warm type so if she wishes to 
dress so as to emphasize the coloring 
of her hair it can be done by the law 
of contrast which would suggest dark 
and cool color. Remembering that 
the blond is a warm light and bright 
type she would wear cool, dark and 


dull colors so as to bring out or ac- 
centuate her natural coloring. Usu- 
ally blue looks well:on this type be- 
cause it forces the golden coloring in 
the hair; also if the eyes are blue, 
bluish gray or gray, blue tends to 
make them appear bluer. Eyes take 
on the environment colors or we might 
say reflect the surrounding colors. 
People with gray or hazel eyes have 
more opportunity to change their ap- 
parent coloring by wearing lighter or 
darker, cooler or warmer colors than 
do those who have decided blue, black 
or brown eyes. The blond type hav- 
ing usually a fair complexion finds 
fewer colors trying to her skin. 


THE Latin races, or people in warm- 

er climates, typify the brunette 
type—the type with dark hair, dark 
eyes, creamy colored skin grading to 
the rich deep olive. There are many 
varieties of brunettes; they range 
from brunettes with cold blue black 
hair, fair skin, brown or black eyes 
to brunettes with dark warm colored 
hair, dark skin and dark eyes. Clas- 
sifying brunettes generally we would 
call their coloring cold and dark, so 
if they wish to bring out their color- 
ing by contrast they would wear warm 
colors, light values. This type can 
wear brighter colors than other types. 

The medium type person is really a 
mixture of the blond and brunette 
with medium colored hair, neither 
light nor dark. This type is very com- 
mon in this country, doubtless due to 
the mixture of races. Some medium 
types may appear to be either a warm 
or cool type according to which phase 
of their own color scheme is brought 
out by the colors selected. 

The Auburn types many times try 
to match their hair and wear entire 
outfits of brown. This often gives a 
monotonous result. By the use of a 
well studied contrasting color scheme 
the charm of their rich coloring may 
be enhanced. These types have decid- 
edly warm colorings whether the hair 
be dark, medium or light in value. 
With knowledge of the effects of con- 
trast such types would choose cool 
colors, contrasting values and dull 
rather than bright colors. The com- 
plexion should be a serious considera- 
tion with this type. The problem is 
easily solved in the case of the exqui- 
site peach bloom complexion brown 
eyed auburn type. Those with blue 
eyes, freckled or sallow skin, how- 
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difficulties and must experiment to 
find the solution. 


HERE are two distinct gray types; 

the one with the gray hair, some- 
times is called “pepper and salt’ col- 
or or iron gray is a cold type; the one 
with gray hair that has the warm yel- 
low or brownish tones is the warm 
gray type. If it is desired that the 
hair appear light the dark colors may 
be used. If it is deisred that the hair 
appear dark the use of light colors 
tends to produce this effect. Differ- 
ent stages of gray demand different 
color schemes. There is nothing more 
beautiful than pure white hair. If 
you are so fortunate as to possess 
such hair wear dark colors to inten- 
sify its whiteness. This white haired 
type needs to give much considera- 
tion to colors affecting the complex- 
ion. Often it has lost its fresh color- 
ful look and everything should be 
done to recover it. Rich colorings in 


HE problem of a long range 
weather forecast is one which has 
been foremost in the mind of all 

classes of people for a long, long 
time. There have been countless 
proverbs produced in every land deal- 
ing with the weather and ways of 
forecasting weather conditions for 
months in advance. Some of these 
sayings are ingenious, others imagin- 
ative, and still others are pure non- 
sense. 

About 1750 this saying appeared: 
“A wet summer almost always pre- 
cedes a cold, stormy winter, because 
evaporation absorbs the heat of the 
earth.” There is very ingenious 
reasoning back of this proverb, and 
it is worthy of consideration even to- 
day. But when we read in the Shep- 
herd’s Almanac for 1676: “If the sun 
shines on St. Paul’s day (Jan. 25), it 
betokens a good year; if rain or snow, 
indifferent; if misty, it predicts a 
great dearth; if thunder and great 
winds, death of people that year,” we 
are led to wonder if there is any rea- 
soning back of it at all. Likewise, 
when we read in the works of such a 
scholar as Francis Bacon that “A se- 
rene autumn denotes a windy winter, 
a windy winter a rainy spring, a rainy 
spring a serene summer, and a serene 
summer a windy autumn,” we ques- 
tion if such is not just a product of 
the imagination. And such proverbs 





as “If on Christmas night the wine 
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the hair many times may be enhanced 
by a repetition of that coloring some- 
where in the costume. 

Fair skin is not harmed much by 
colors. Every color seems to be be- 
coming to it. Dark, sallow or yellow- 
ish skin requires much more study. 
No one wishes to wear colors that will 
make the skin look sallow, yellow or 
extremely dark. Purple and some 
blues should be avoided therefore for 
the sallow type complexion. If the 
skin is dark and a lighter effect is de- 
sired darker colors should be worn. 
The best way to do in all cases is to 
experiment by placing colors near the 
face and see what effect they really 
have upon it. Often colors least ex- 
pected to be becoming may be worn, 
especially if relieved at the neck by 
white, cream or other neutralizing 
tone. This often improves the effect 
of colors on people who have difficult 
skins with which to deal. 

Colors will express personalities. 







Long Range Weather Forecasting 


By G. B. Webber 


ferments heavily in the barrel, a good 
wine year is to follow,’ seem like 
pure nonsense. 


LL of these old time proverbs are 


attempts to make long range 
forecasts on the basis of very limited 
observation and correlation. They 
are not scientific, nor would we ex- 
pect them to be, yet they dominate, 
to an unrealized extent, our present 
day thinking in regard to the weather. 
There are few papers in the country 
that do not carry an article on ground- 
hog day about the probability of the 
continuance of winter. Likewise, on 
St. Swithen’s day, there is much spec- 
ulation about the weather of the next 
forty days. Few of us see a cater- 
pillar in the fall of the year without 
making a mental observation on the 
probability of a mild winter. Many 
persons place a great deal of confi- 
dence in these observations, but they 
are of little general value. 

More recently, especially within 
the last decade, the attention of sci- 
entists has been turned to the possi- 
bility of forecasting weather over 
long periods on the basis of really 
scientific data. Correlations of 
weather conditions with a certain 
date are practically useless, as most 
of the almanacs show. Our old time 
metaphysical proverbs have failed us 
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A forceful, vivacious person wil] many 
times choose more striking colors than 
the retiring demure Person, whog 
preference will run _ toward qj 
grayed colors. If you belong to one of 
these extreme types you will find 
contrast often gives a more becoming 
effect. Some colors give a youthfy 
appearance while others make the 
same person look much older, Any 
person needs different colors at dif. 
ferent times depending on health cop. 
ditions, temperamental moods, envyir. 
onment, age, sunny or dull days, in. 
door or outdoor backgrounds. All of 
these conditions affect the color of an 
individual. 


COLOR that looks well today 
may not be as becoming to. 
morrow. One needs to be ever watch- 
ful therefore to adapt clothing to 
these changing conditions if she wish- 
es to be becomingly dressed. 
(Continued on page 277) 





entirely, and now our eyes are turned 
to the rapidly accumulating sunspot 
data as the most reasonable basis for 
a truly scientific weather forecast, 
both over short and long time periods. 


T HAS been common knowledge for 

some time that there are spots on 
the sun which vary in number. At 
eleven-year intervals, we know that 
there is a recurrence of sunspot max- 
ima. About 25 years ago the bril- 
liant thought was conceived that the 
amount of radiant energy emitted by 
the sun might vary with the occur- 
rence of these maxima and minima 
periods, a minima of sunspots pro- 
ducing a maxima of output. Intri- 
cate pieces of apparatus were Col- 
structed to measure the solar output, 
and observation stations were estab- 
lished in various places of the world 
where conditions were the most fa- 
vorable for the observation of any va 
riation which might exist. The most 
promising station was located in 
Chile, at a high elevation, in order to 
reduce to a minimum the effect of 
clouds, dust, and to have as thin 4 
layer of atmosphere above the instru- 
ments as possible, since even pure ail 
intercepts some of the sun’s rays. 
Several other stations were also & 
tablished, and data has been collected 
at these stations over a period of 
(Continued on page 276) 
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A New General-Purpose Tractor Being Developed 


an insistent demand for a tractor 
that could be utilized in doing the 
big jobs of planting and cultivating, 
especially in producing such impor- 
tant row crops as corn and cotton, as 
well as performing the various other 


Fr RECENT years there has been 


This machine enables one 

of hay per day 
jobs that ordinary modern-day trac- 
tors are doing so well on hundreds of 
thousands of farms today with great 
savings in time and labor and reduc- 
tion in production costs. 

To meet this demand, a general- 
purpose tractor has been developed 
by the International Harvester Com- 
pany. It is a real all-purpose tractor. 
It not only supplies an abundance of 
power for plowing, listing, disking, 
culti-packing, harrowing, harvesting, 
etc., the same as any other good trac- 
tor; but it is so constructed that it 
supplies power also for planting and 
cultivating, operations which hereto- 
fore have helped to create a jam of 
extra work on numerous farms—a 
veritable bottle neck—at a time when 
so many important things must be 
done. With this machine, cultivation 
can be done more quickly and more 
thoroughly, and more time made 
available for other work, particularly 
for harvesting grain and hay crops on 
corn belt farms. 

The tractor is a proved machine. 
It has been in the process of develop- 
ment for ten years. During the past 
two years, it has been in limited pro- 
duction; for the manufacturers want- 
ed to subject it to all sorts of tests in 
different parts of the country before 
they sent it out in quantities. The 
200-acre Deems farm near Burling- 
ton, Iowa, where two of these outfits 
have been in use two full seasons and 
have brought about the elimination of 
horses with a considerable saving in 
production costs, is a notable example 


By I. H. C. 


of an efficient farm on which the trac- 
tor does a variety of work. Roy Mur- 
phy, manager of this very interest- 
ing farm, is very enthusiastic about 
the tractor and says it is the most 
versatile farm machine he has ever 
seen. In Texas also, where the first 
of these machines 
were shipped in 
quantities, the mule 
is being eliminated 
on many cotton 
plantations. 

In_ construction, 
it differs quite radi- 
cally in certain re- 
spects from other 
tractors. Its rear 
axle is built high 
with a clearance of 
3 0 inches above 
ground, and the 
rear drive wheels, 
which are 42 inches 

in diameter, are wide apart (74 
inches between centers of wheels). 
This means that the axle is high 
enough to clear corn or cotton as well 
as is done by the ordinary riding cul- 
tivator, and the wheels are far enough 
apart to straddle two rows and thus 
cultivate two rows at a time. The 
cultivator is placed in front where the 
operator can carefully watch his work 
and is guided by the steering wheel. 
The front wheels, which are 25 inches 
in diameter, are close together and 
run between the rows. 

Steering in very easy and is ac- 
complished through a long horizontal 
shaft connected by spur gears to a 
vertical shaft fastened to the short 
front axle. In mak- 
ing short turns, a 
brake works auto- 
matically on the in- 
side rear wheel and 
the outfit then turns 
on that wheel as a 
pivot, the turning 
radius being only 
7% feet. This is a 
great advantage in 
cultivating row 
crops because i t 
permits short turns 
at the ends of rows. 
The operator sits 
high where he is 


@e 


condition of the crop. Working two 
rows at a time, one man can culti- 
vate from 15 to 25 acres a day with 
it, and thereby replace two or three 
men and four to six horses. As a 
labor, time, and money saver in this 
single important farm operation, the 
machine deserves the serious consid- 
eration of every farmer who majors 
in row crops. When he uses this ef- 
ficient machine, he is not likely to 
slight the job of cultivating; in wet 
seasons, particularly, when weeds 
grow so fast, he can take advantage 
of the few periods when cultivation 
is possible and speed up his work and 
so finish the job. Timeliness and 
thoroughness of cultivation will re- 
sult in better and increased crops and 
accordingly increased profits. 


HE tractor also fills a real need in 

planting. With it, either two or 
four rows may be planted at one 
time. In planting corn or cotton two 
rows at a time, it easily covers 20 to 
30 acres a day. This is two or three 
times as much as can be doen with a 
team. If four rows are planted, this 
acreage can be practically doubled. 
The easy steering and control make 
it possible to plant straight rows with 
remarkable facility. Where check- 
ing is done, the steady even power 
and the straight forward travel of 
the tractor results in a better cross 
check than can be obtained with ani- 
mal power. 

The tractor fits in wonderfully as 
a time and labor saver in making 
hay. A special mower with a 7-foot 
cut, operated by power taken directly 


By working two rows at a time, one man can cultivate 

15 to 25 acres a day with this outfit 

free of dust and where he has a good 
view ahead. 

Cultivation can be done in low, in- 

termediate, or high speed (2, 3, or 4 

miles respectively), depending on the 


from the tractor engine by a power 
take-off device, enables one man to 
cut 20 to 25 acres a day, replacing 
two to three men and four to six 
(Continued on page 279) 
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CUSTOM decrees that we call the attention of the 
June graduates to their duty to the college, the 

state, and the country. You are the alumni of to- 

morrow. Upon you and your accomplishments 

depends the future of your ag college. We hope 

your attitude in life will be as that expressed by 

Angela Morgan when she says: 

Work! 

Thank God for the swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering ring of it, 

Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world 

Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it? 

And what is so huge as the aim of it? 

Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 

Calling the plan of the Maker out. 

Work, the Titan; Work, the friend, 

Shaping the earth to a glorious end, 

Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 

Doing whatever the Spirit wills— 

Rending a continent apart, 


To answer the dream of the Master heart. 

Thank God for a world where none may 
shirk, 

Thank God for the splendor of work! 


‘¢] T is not sufficient answer to the farmer’s com- 

plaint to refer him sternly to the rigid func- 
tioning of the law of supply and demand and to 
the doctrine of the survival of the fittest; because 
in reply he will contend that in other respects for 
1easons which seemed valid to Congress, we have 
not scrupled to interfere, through acts of govern- 
ment and otherwise, with the untrammeled work- 
ings of that law and that doctrine, and he will and 
does claim that we either adhere to them strictly 
all round or give him the effective advantage of 
dispensations similar to those which have been 
granted in the case of other callings,” says Mr. 
O. H. Kahn in a recent address, which to our way 
of reasoning, is ninety-nine and forty-four hun- 
dredths percent true. 


AT THE recent Ag Association elections the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for next year: 


President......................................41. W. Stout ’27 
Vice-President ................ M. L. Leaming ’27 
scald A. V. Vickers ’27 
Treasurer... 4. Wentworth ’27 
Athletic Director ....A. J. Van Schoick ’27 
Assistant Director ........................ E. Nohle ’28 


Under the leadership of M. L. Dake ’26, the As- 
sociation has had a successful year. The old ag 
spirit has returned and we can confidently look 
forward to a continuation of the present success 
next fall. At the same elections the College Honor 
Committee was selected for 1926-27. It is as fol- 
lows: G. F. Britt ’27, Chairman; M. E. Davison 
27; C. Shoemaker ’27; R. E. Zautner ’27; A. G. 
Sharp ’28; C. Vanderbrook ’28; J. Seeley ’28; G. 
W. Hedden ’29, and J. H. Palmer ’29. 


W E are glad to announce the election of A. W. 

Hostek ’29 of Winfield, W. P. Bullock ’29 of 
Yonkers, F. W. Ruzicka ’29 of Chatham, N. J., 
and Miss L. E. Griswold ’28 of Mount Morris to 
the editorial staff of the COUNTRYMAN. Also, 
J. S. Putnam ’28 of Dryden and R. F. Fetherolf, 
of Binghamton, were elected to the business board. 
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Wilfred G. Brierly has been at the 
University of Minnesota for the last 
thirteen years and is now professor 
of horticulture in the College of Agri- 
culture. He lives at 2222 Langford 
Avenue, St. Paul. 


"12 
Carl G. Aamodt is now associated 
with the Accredited Hatchery Asso- 
ciation, Petaluma, California. 


Miss Mary Wheeler is employed in 
the laboratory of the State Board of 
Health at Albany and she is planning 
a three months trip to the west with 
Miss Hester Austin ’16, serologist 
with the Health Bureau Laboratory 
of the University of Rochester. Their 
trip is to be made in a Ford sedan 
and will include Cleveland, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, Grand 
Canyon, Los Angeles, Yosemite, San 
Francisco, and Yellowstone Park. 

"13 

J. H. Reisner, Dean of the College 
of Agriculture and Forestry at the 
University of Nanking, was invited 
to go to Corea to spend two weeks to 
advise in connection with the agricul- 
tural work that is being planned by 
certain of the foreign agencies car- 
tying on work in Corea. 
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Franklin H. Thomas is just getting 
around again after an operation which 
was followed by an attack of periton- 
itis. His address is 115 Kenmore 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 

F. M. Tibbitts began work on May 
lith as business manager of the Am- 
erican Girl, the official publication of 
the Girl Scouts. His new address is 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. For the past four years Mr. 
Tibbitts has been associated with the 
Dairymen’s League News, first as 
Chicago representative and for the 


past year and a half as_ business 
Manager, 
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W. S. STEMPFLE STARTS BALL 
ROLLING IN STEUBEN COUNTY 


William S. Stempfie ’20 has been 
doing some excellent work as farm 
bureau manager in Steuben County. 
He has drawn the dealers and farm- 
ers together in that county, and has 
developed one of the finest spirits 
of cooperation between the farmers 
and the dealers that has ever been 
seen in the state. 

This spring “Bill” organized a 
group of 100 Steuben county farm- 
ers, and took them down to New York 
City to study that market first hand. 
The growers saw their own products 
handled and sold, as well as those 
from competing areas. They met and 
talked with the men who deal in these 
commodities and found out where 
they were weak in their marketing 
program. They found to their sur- 
prise that the western New York 
spud was not first class when com- 
pared with potatoes from Long Is- 
land and Maine. 


The party spent two days studying 
the New York market, and were en- 
tertained at a luncheon by the J. C. 
Penny Co. The whole program was 
so well arranged by “Bill’? Stempfie 
that it went off without a hitch. This 
is the first trip of its kind ever taken 
by a county group of farmers in the 
United States, and “‘Bill’’ is to be con- 
gratulated in taking the initiative in 
such an important step as giving the 
farmer an opportunity to see how to 
improve the quality and pack of his 
goods in order to meet consumption 
demands. 


“Bill” has started a number of po- 
tato schools in Steuben county, and 
has had many men from the College 
come there to help them raise better 
spuds. He has also done some fine 
work in the eradication of tubercu- 
losis. Steuben and Essex counties 
now head the list in the elimination 
of tuberculosis. 


dent Notes 


Thomas Bregger, who for the last 
three years has had charge of the corn 
investigational work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Argentina, 
will return to Cornell late in the sum- 
mer to continue his graduate studies. 

Dunbar M. Hinrichs is assistant sec- 
retary of the General Exchange In- 
surance Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the General Motors Corporation. He 
has been with the concern since he 
left the Army in 1919. He is mar- 
ried and has two children, a boy and 
a girl. His,address is 250 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Hanson (May 
E. Niedeck) have a son born April 25. 
They are now located at Morton, Pa., 
but after June 1 will live at 206 
South Hill Terrace, Ithaca. 


H. Strycker Mills is located on the 
Long Island Vegetable Research 
Farm, a branch station of Cornell, 
which is trying to solve the Long Is- 
land vegetable growers’ problems. 
They are working with fertilizers, 
cover crops, green manures, and are 
experimenting with such crops as po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, asparagus, cauli- 
flower, etc. Mr. Mills is working with 
varieties of vegetables and selecting 
types suited to their special condi- 
tions. Last year he got especially 
good results from his sweet corn, 
muskmelon, and tomato experiments, 
and he is trying to duplicate those 
results this year. He is also trying 
to develop a non-suckering Long Is- 
land Beauty sweet corn. His address 
is Riverhead, N. Y. 
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Mildied M. Stevens is assistant 
state club leader of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs in New York state, with head- 
quarters here in the Ag College. She 
lives at 116 Delaware Ave., Ithaca. 

O. H. Chapin resigned his position 
as farm bureau manager in Cattarau- 
gus county the middle of April, and 
was succeeded by Charles N. Abbey, 
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Summer Work 


The U.S. D. A. has made it plain that there 
is a real job for someone, in every locality, 
to check up on crop production costs. They 
say the average cost of power and labor on 
farms is 60 per cent of the total. 





























If that is true of the community where you 
spend the summer, you, with your training, 
can do your farmer friends the biggest kind 
of a favor. 























Show them what power and labor is actually 
costing them. Take your figures right from 
their own operations. Show them how com- 
pletely power and labor costs are under their 
own control, and how best to go about reduc- 
ing them. Here is a real constructive job 
that no one but a trained man can do 
effectively. 


It may be, too, that the U. S. D. A. will appre- 
ciate receiving your figures. They welcome 
accurate information from reliable sources. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company 


Incorporated Established 1842 
Dept. T-75 Racine Wisconsin 







































































Case Farm Tractors, Steel Threshers, Combines, 
Silo Fillers, Baling Presses, Steam Engines, 
Road Machinery, Grand Detour 
Plows and Disk Harrows. 




















NOTE—Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 

















formerly assistant county agent in her address is 356 Winton Road 
Orleans county. Mr. Chapin is now North, Rochester, N. Y. 
with the Purina Mills Co. and is lo- 20 


cated at Walton, N. Y. ‘ 
The city of Los Angeles, Calif., has 
"19 four up to date and complete auto- 
Miss Effie Riley, who has been pres- mobile service stations known as 
ident of the Cornell Womens’ Club of ‘Perley Auto Services,” of which 
Rochester, N. Y., recently obtained James J. Perley is president. He 
her Masters’ degree at Columbia Uni- writes that any Cornellians visiting 
versity. She is teaching science at _ the city will receive a cordial welcome 
Charlotte High School at present and from him and that he will present 
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them with a helpful road map “free” 
His address is 960 Edgecliff Drive 
Los Angeles. 


Minna Roese is doing dietetic work 
at the Sanitarium at Dansville, Ney 
York. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. T. VanDoren of 
510 Curtis St., Watertown, N. Y,, are 
pleased to announce the birth of 
daughter, Clara Eone VanDoren. 

*21 

Florence G. Beck is teaching foods 
and managing the cafeteria in the 
new Lincoln Junior High School at 
Trenton, N. J. Her address is 110 
Spring Street. 

Harry Buck is living at 63 Rowley 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. At present 
Harry is working in the advertising 
department of the Hickey Freeman 
Clothing Company at Rochester. 

Dwight D. Decker juggled his let- 
ters so as to remain standing at the 
end of a spelling bee recently held by 
the Kiwanis club of Owego, N. Y.— 
another advantage of a college edu- 
cation. Decker, owner of the Ahwaga 
Hotel in Owego, has recently let his 
Island farm on shares to two young 
Danish farmers. 

Leonard K. Elmhirst who, since his 
graduation from Cornell, has spent 
some time in India as director of a 
school for rural reconstruction is now 
the director of a new type of school 
called Dartington Hall, located at 
Totnes, England. While at Cornell 
he was president of the Cosmopolitan 
Club and an Eastman Stage speaker. 
His wife was formerly Mrs. Willard 
Straight. 

Ruth Newman, who is now Mrs. 
D. M. Van Horn, is teaching in the 
Rochester Continuation School. Her 
address is 649 Thurston Road. 


Walter “Sponge” Simonds is sell- 
ing life insurance in and around 
Rochester, N. Y. He married Miss 
Lillian Northrup of Ithaca, Septem- 
ber 20, 1923. They have a son, 
Richard Northrup Simonds, born De- 
cember 2, 1924, who helps liven up 
their home at 109 Hillside Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. Congratulations 
“Sponge.” 

"22 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Ward Aber of 
Hammondsport, N. Y., are the proud 
parents of a bouncing baby daughter 
whom they have named Barbara 
Brittain. 

Adrian F. Blume is the vegetable 
gardener at the State Homeopathic 
Hospital at Allentown, Pa. 

Edward “Ed” Giddings is now # 
salesman for the American Cyanamid 
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Company. His address is Baldwins- 
ville, New York. 

Katherine Harris and Sally Mer- 
ritt attended the American Dietetic 
Association Convention held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, last 
fall. Miss Merritt has resigned her 
position at the Grant Hospital at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and at present is at 
home in Hartsdale, N. Y. She is en- 
gaged to Mr. Henry Gully and if all 
goes well will be married this fall. 


Donald E. Marshall has returned to 
the United States after spending tne 
past two years in Greece. His ad- 
dress is now 14 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Elizabeth Pratt is the leading lady 
in a company which is now presenting 
“Applesauce,” in southern cities. Last 
fall she was with a stock company in 
New London, Conn. Her home ad- 
dress is 28 Pine Street, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 

Gladys Purdy, who has been at 
home for the past year because of ill 
health has recovered and expects to 
resume teaching in the fall of 1926 
at Roslyn Heights, Long Island. 


George West is doing research on 
public marketing for the Bureau of 
Municipal Research at Rochester, 
mM. & 

23 

Horace Bird has been transferred 
from the Detroit branch of the Mer- 
chants Despatch to the South Bend 
branch in Indiana. His address in 
South Bend is 702 Marietta Street. 


Miss Marion Fish is teaching in 
Monroe High School, Rochester, N. 
Y. For the past wo years she has 
acted as secretary of the Rochester 
Cornell Womens’ Club. Last October 
she was sent as the club’s delegate to 
the Cornell Alumni Corporation con- 
vention at Detroit. 


Wright Johnson is now manager 
of the Owego Cooperative Feed Store. 
He assumed this position last Febru- 
ary. His address is Ahwaga Hotel, 
Owego, New York. 


"24 

Miss Hortense Black has accepted 
the position as teacher of homemak- 
ing at Wayland, N. Y., for the year 
1926-27. 

Miss Adele Dean, now Mrs. Allen 
Mogenson, is living at 792 Garson 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Madeline Heine has been 
teaching in Addison, N. Y. She ex- 
pects to return next year to private 
life in her home town, Elmira, N. Y. 

W. H. Heywood is pushing a point- 


7 plow on farm fields at Stafford, 
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Corn is the basis of all good rations, but the best 
part of corn for all feeding purposes is Corn Gluten 


Feed—famous for 30 years as the BIG RECORD 
FEED. 


In one ton of Corn Gluten Feed you get the protein, 
mineral matter, and vitamines of nearly four tons of 
grain. It is nearly all digestible. It makes the most 
meat or milk at the lowest cost per pound. 


You can sell four tons of your corn, buy one ton of 
Corn Gluten Feed and have money left. If you have 
been buying other protein feeds to balance your corn, 
try Corn Gluten Feed and be loyal to your own busi- 
ness. 


Thousands of dairy cows will get Corn Gluten Feed 
on pasture. They will go through the summer in better condition 
and into winter quarters in full production. Many cows-on pasture 
alone will fail weeks or months before they should. 


Beef cattle feeders will feed more Corn Gluten Feed 
because it makes the juicy “marbled” roasts and steaks without big 
chunks of fat. That’s the prime beef that brings top prices. 

Ask your dealer for Corn Gluten Feed. If he does not sell it, get 
several neighbors to join you and buy a carload together from any 


manufacturer. Put your animals on a Corn Gluten Feed ration 
and you'll make more money. 


Send for This Free Book 
“The Gospel of Good Feeding”’ isa brand new book of 64 pages. It 
contains 28 tested rations for beef cattle, dairy cows, hogs, sheep and 
poultry. Nearly 300,000 have been mailed in the last few weeks, 


Mention this paper and we will send 
you free a copy of this valuable book. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


- 42 
Saas SN 
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Oneservice I Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
for farm buildings—and Tin Roofs for homes. 


LLO-KEY8TONE Galvanized Sheets not only last longest 
afi sien but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Si 


for Roofing 
los, Spouting, 


Copper Steel Roofing Tin 
leading metal —— 


Waae?Y AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Some Bargains Ready Now 


1—BIG PLANTS—CHRYSANTHEMUMS, CARNATIONS, SALVIAS, 
SNAPDRAGONS, PETUNIAS, VERBENAS, PARLOR IVY, LO- 
BELIAS, DOUBLE STOCKS, ICE PINKS, HELIOTROPES, etc., 
regularly any 12 for $1.00; Special, any 15 for $1.00 or any 100 
assorted for $5.00. Safe arrival warranted. 


2—OLD FASHIONED FAVORITES—DELPHINIUMS, FOX GLOVES, 
C. BELLS, LILY OF VALLEY, DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, HE- 
PATICAS, and all the old-time garden BORDER FAVORITES, 
were any 12, Now Special, any 15 for $1.00 or 100 for $5.00. Order 
any you want—we have them. 


3—BIG GERANIUMS, all colors, 12 for $1.50; BIG CANNAS, all 
colors, 12 for $1.50. 


4—FANCY DAHLIAS—12 for $1.00; GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLI 
100 for $4.00. 


5—SPLENDID 3 year old H. T. ROSES such as COLUMBIA, OPHELIA 
and 40 others—12 for $6.00; 100 for $45.00. 


6—L. I. VEGETABLE PLANTS—100 for $1.50; 1,000 for $10, as- 
sorted. Cabbage, Lettuce, Egg, Tomato, Celery, etc. 
Above a few Bargains. Order them now and also send for our full list. 


10% extra free plants for mention of this paper with your order and 
check. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT—MOSTLY SAME DAY ORDER RECEIVED. 


HARLOWARDEN GARDENS & GREENHOUSES 


329 FRONT ST. GREENPORT, N. Y. 


















































































































































Take home the answer 
to the running water problem 


Recall how often you’ve heard your father and mother discuss the 
problem of water for the farm. How longingly your mother spoke of 
town dwellers who-had running water for laundry, kitchen and bath. 
How you pumped and carried until your arms ached. How your 
father tried, with only partial success, the windmill method. 
































Wouldn’t it be fine to take home on your vacation a real solution? 
Tosay: ‘Here itis. It will give us raining water in the kitchen and 
laundry and make possible modern plumbing. Our water supply will 
cost less than city people pay. The low first cost will soon come back 
in increased returns from the stock.”’ 


























Crane shallow and deep well water systems, operated by gas or elec- 
tricity, will dothe job. Write for the booklet: «*Bringing Comfort and 
Health to Farm Homes.”’ Visit, if possible, the Crane Exhibit Rooms 
in the nearest city. Then tell the family about Crane water systems. 

















CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches andSales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cittes 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Franc:sco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
C2 CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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Something New on Cultivation of 


Vegetables 
(Continued from page 266) 


tions. Every cultivation after a 
mulch is formed, results in deepening 
the mulch and in destroying more and 
still more roots, thereby lessening the 
chance for a good crop. We should 
cultivate whenever weeds are trouble- 
some, and we should use the type of 
implement which is most effective in 
weed destruction. More use of the 
light-harrow-type of cultivator or 
even of the scraper type, and less use 
of the shovel or “gonger’’ cultivator 
would be better for the crop. The 
main thing in cultivation is to con- 
sider what we wish to accomplish and 
then to do the job in the most efficient 
way and at the right time. When 
nothing is to be accomplished take a 
vacation and give the roots a chance. 


Farmers of the Future 
(Continued from page 268) 


least show others where its benefits 
can be obtained. Leadership in com- 
munity affairs should not be shunned. 
Though modesty has its place, it can 
be overdone, and agriculture today 
sounds a very real call to those who 
are able and willing to help farmers 
present a united and intelligent front 
to the rest of the country. 

Cornell’s alumni can do this, and it 
is their duty to answer the summons. 
Further, their places must be filled 
some time; and only by training the 
coming geenrations in the way they 
themselves have been schooled can 
this be done. Let every loyal Cor- 
nellian, then, do what he can to let 
high school pupils in his neighborhood 
know of the advantages offered by the 
State College of Agriculture. Whether 
this involves personal talks, the use 
of bulletins, the gift of a picture of 
the college to a high school, a sub- 
scription to The Countryman, or a 
trip to Farmers’ Week, every real 
alumnus is depended on to do his 
part for his community and for the 
future of agriculture. 


Long Range Weather Forecasting 
(Continued from page 270) 
about twenty years. Examination of 
these data seems to reveal a very 
small variation in solar radiation, but 
staff officials of the Weather Bureau 
are inclined to think that the varia- 
tion is too small to be the cause of 
our weather changes, and are frank 
in minimizing the importance of these 
variations. 
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What, then, is the source of our 
long range weather forecasts? C. G. 
Abbot and H. H. Clayton, who are 
the central figures in the uphill battle 
to obtain these sunspot data, are not 
issuing any forecasts, at least not in 
this country. And the forecasts are 
not coming from the Weather Bureau, 
because the data are not sufficiently 
integrated to warrant their sanction. 


HE sources of these forecasts are 

private individuals who are taking 
this sunspot data, correlating it with 
other physical phenomena such as 
ocean temperatures, and attempting 
to make a forecast on the basis of 
these correlations. If forecasts of 
this sort produce results, we have no 
right to condemn them, even though 
they do not agree with our scientific 
theories. Rather, we should encour- 
age them, since even a reasonably re- 
liable forecast would be of inestim- 
able value to mankind. But so far, 
they have not proven themselves. 

A long range forecast appeared in 
one of the leading agricultural papers 
last fall, and undoubtedly it also ap- 
peared in many other papers, predict- 
ing an extremely cold winter, and 
even giving the dates when these 
cold waves might be expected. But 
the forecast utterly failed, at least in 
this section of the country. Another 
point, the forecast was so very gen- 
eral that it would not admit of a spe- 
cific application to a limited region. 
Certainly the whole of the United 
States cannot be in the grip of a cold 
wave at one time. These waves, as 
the name implies, travel across the 
country at intervals, and while one 
section of the country is in the midst 
of a cold wave, another section may 
be enjoying temperatures which are 
decidedly above normal. Thus, the 
forecast is bound to be true in some 
sections of the country, and it must 
fail in others. 


UR conclusion must be that this 
method of forecasting long time 
weather changes on the basis of sun- 
spot variations is at present not of 
much value, and its outlook is poor. 
It really shows but little advance over 
the almanac. And we say this with 
humility, realizing that even though 
one of the primary motives of these 
pseudo scientific forecasters may be a 
desire to be in the public eye, still 
they are also attempting to be of 
service to mankind. It is possible, 
but improbable that a method of long 
time forecasting may come from a 
layman. It is infinitely more likely 
that the men who are giving their 
lives to a study of long time forecast- 
ing of weather will at least lay the 
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VERY acre drained is 
another acre gained for 
cultivation, an assurance of addi- 
tional income and an increased 
farm valuation. 


Blasting drainage ditches is one 
of the simplest, most effective 
and economical means of drain- 
ing swamp lands. 


To ensure success in blasting 
ditches, use du Pont straight 
50% or 60% dynamite,—there’s 
a “a ‘oval’ on each cartridge 
and case to identify du Pont 
explosives. 

Write today for ‘‘Farmers’ Handbook 
of Explosives”—over 100 pages of 
data, diagrams and descriptions of the 
methods of ditching with dynamite 
and other ways of using du Pont ex- 
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plosives for farm improvements. 


E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Equitable Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


cornerstone for a system, a real sci- 
entific forecast system that will not 
involve caterpillars and metaphysics. 

It is generally considered, and 
openly expressed by leaders in the 
field, that at the present time there is 
no scientific method by which the 
weather may be forecasted for more 
than four or five days in advance. 
Such methods as do exist are consid- 
ered to be makeshifts. 
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Becoming Colors in Clothing 
(Continued from page 270) 


Daylight and artificial light make 
a great change in color, in both peo- 
ple and fabrics. It is well to choose 
evening clothes under artificial light. 
Do not buy clothes to be worn in 
daylight at night; it sometimes proves 
disastrous. Always when shopping 
have a sample of materials you wish 
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to harmonize or match. Colors look 
different when surrounded by other 
colors. Colors that might have looked 
well in youth may look absurd at mid- 
dle age. Remember your own color. 
ing changes from time to time. 

Textures affect colors. Cotton and 
wool absorb light, silks and velvets 
reflect light, dull fabrics appear 
darker than shiny materials. The 
modern tendency toward dull textures 
such as crepes and flannels is good. 
Transparent materials like georgette 
are useful in bringing about unity by 
the mingling of one color with another 
thus modifying it and even producing 
another color. Color is so influenced 
by texture that texture can not be 
ignored in a real study of becoming 
colors. The texture of the skin can 
be entirely changed by the use of 
wrong texture or color on surfaced 
material, especially where the com- 
plexion is not smooth and transpar- 
ent. Stout people should avoid stiff 
or glossy material or much lace frills 
or superfluous fullness. 

















Model 8, NEW IDEA Spreader 


FOR THE BIG BUSINESS OF BETTER FARMING 


New Idea Farm Equipment offers the best possible investment. 
It is thoroughly efficient—and can be depended upon 

for a long life of Trouble-Free Service. 

THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 

COLDWATER, OHIO 










The NEW IDEA Transplanter 


A scientifically built machine for all 
kinds of transplanting, including To- 
bacco, Truck crops, Nursery stock, small 
Fruits, Bulbs, etc. Write forinformation. 








COLOR scheme may be too va- 
ried. If two or more colors are 
used together there must be a domi- 
nant color for a keynote. The other 
colors must be relatively subordinate 
to it, in order to preserve unity and 





If you want to get the 


most out of farming~~~ 
most money 
most satisfaction 
most enjoyment 


use the time when farm work is light 
to help you when farm work is heavy. 


One of the best ways to do this is to take 
The Winter Short Course 
of the New York State College of Agriculture 


at Cornell University 
It runs from the early part of November to 


the middle of February 


And it is not too early to plan for it now. | 
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not detract from the general scheme. 
These relative amounts of color are 
very important in the-complete effect. 
A charming effect may be obtained by 
a large amount of one color and a 
very little of another, while if these 
came colors were reversed as to 
amount the effect might be quite in- 
harmonious. For example a_ blue 
dress with small trimmings of red 
may be excellent; a red dress with 
small trimimngs of blue may be hid- 
eous. 

Just a bit of color in an accessory 
may make or ruin the color effect of a 
gown. Over decoration is likely to 
destroy unity. Do not be guided too 
strongly by tradition. Neither let the 
fashion mode rule your common sense. 
It is better to be well dressed than 
merely fashionably dressed. 

To use colors harmoniously one 
must either have an instinctive appre- 
ciation of color, which few people 
possess; or an understanding of what 
color is and what color does and this 
all people may acquire. It is because 
the vast majority lack this fundamen- 
tal knowledge of color that we are 
surrounded by such inharmonious 
color schemes. Intelligent use of col- 
or helps develop color sense. Every 
woman who desires to be becomingly 
dressed should seek to acquire a fun- 
damental knowledge of color and to 
develop her imagination along these 
lines. Such training makes for good 
taste and good taste is an excellent 
substitute for money. 


A New General Purpose Tractor 
Being Developed 
(Continued from page 271) 
horses. 


When an additional mower 
is attached, two men can cut 40 to 
50 acresa day. After cutting, it can 
be used to pull tedder, side delivery 
rake, hay loader, and to do the haul- 
ing. There is no need for other 
kinds of power for haying when this 
is on the job. 


\ITH its power take-off attach- 
ment, the tractor is well adapted 
for pulling the tractor binder and 
corn picker. In plowing, it will pull 
two bottoms and under average con- 
ditions it will plow 7 to 8 acres a 
day, equivalent to the work of two 
men and seven or eight horses. It 
will also bed up or list more than 20 
acres a day, doing the work of two to 
three men and six to eight horses. 
With its belt pulley, too, it is able to 
do numerous belt jobs. 
The engine has incorporated in its 
design some features worthy of men- 
tion. It is of the standard four-cyl- 
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A Money Making Business 
For You 
After Graduation Days 


UST listen to this instance. 


E. I. Hiscox, of East Patchogue, 


Long Island, is a college man who worked for years ina New York 


office. 


Always he chafed at being tied down to a desk. 
Always he wanted to be free to do things that meant sunshine 


and flowers; health and happiness. 


“He saw men with seemingly little money build a greenhouse. 


He saw one house grow to many. 


He saw their owners always strong and well, and getting an 
abundance of wholesome joy out of life. 


So he mortgaged his home, borrowed all he could, and built his 


first house 40 ft. x 150 ft. 


Didn't know a thing about greenhouse growing. 
But he found out, and made that first house pay the first year. 
He has three now. Three of our finest iron frame houses, grow- 


ing carnations. 


If you like flowers and are not afraid to get some dirt on your 
hands, here’s a contentment-filled, money-making business for you. 

Let's get acquainted. Let's start by your writing us asking the 
questions that right now are popping into your mind. 


Here may be the answer to what to do after graduation, to make 
money and have your share of life's pleasures. 


If interested write to the Manager of our Ser- 
vice Dept., 30 East 42nd St., New York City, 
who will give your letter his personal attention. 


| ford Burnham 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Irvington 
Cleveland 

Boston 


New York 
Denver 


Buffalo 


inder valve-in-head type, operates on 
kerosene economically, has remov- 
able cylinders and high-tension mag- 
neto with impulse starter. The two- 
bearing crankshaft runs on_high- 
grade ball bearings. The cylinders 
are cast separately. Should a cyl- 
inder become scored or worn, a new 
one can be easily put in its place. The 
speed of the engine is kept practi- 
cally uniform by the throttle governor 


Western Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Kansas City St. Louis 


Montreal Greensboro | 


which regulates the fuel to the load. 
The transmission has three forward 
speeds and one reverse. The trans- 
mision gears are enclosed in a dust- 
proof housing and run in an oil bath. 
The air that is used by the engine 
passes through an oil cleaner to re- 
move dust and dirt. It is, in truth, 
an unusual triple-power tractor, and 
with it the horseless farm has come 
into being. 
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Filing Cabinets, Safes 
GLOBE - WERNICKE 


filing cabinets are both flexible and durable. A stock cabinet 
in both steel and wood for every possible requirement. 


The “B” Underwriters Label Safe has Structural Strength 


in addition to fire resistance 


We will gladly give you the benefit of our years of 
experience on request 


J. E. Van Natta 


‘‘ Everything for the Office”’ 
Dial 2915 Opposite Ithaca Hotel 


The Man Who Has the Style, Has the 


Best Time On a Vacation 


The Summer Clothes we have here are crowded with style 


There are Suits made of cool porous wool or worsted. And they’re wool or worsted be- 
cause such fabrics hold their shape and take fine tailoring 


THE STYLISH STRAW BOSTONIAN SHOES 
HATS HERE We're always glad to have you look them 


over—either in the window or come inside 
and look them over carefully. Examine 
every angle and stitch. You'll like them. 
here in the best shapes. For sport and dress wear. 


You may like the trim sailor or the swag- 
ger Panama, or a Leghorn. They are all 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


ITHACA’S LARGEST MEN’S STORE 
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HEB-SA 


D. P. Beatty 

F. R. Benton, Jr. 
R. B. Crane 

J. M. Francis, Jr. 
Cc. E. Houghton 
D. M. Hynes 

J. I. Ivanoff 

T. E. LaMont 

E. G. Mann 

W. Y. Naill 

H. W. Stout 

A. V. Vickers 
Harold Wentworth 
C. M. Werly 

B. F. Wright 

R. E. Zautner 

R. L. Zentgraf 





INSTITUTION MANAGERS 
METAMORPHOSE RISLEY 





Formal Opening of the “Ezra Cornell” 
Is Quite Some Affair 


Ithaca’s most modern hotel opened 
and closed on the night of May 7. The 
“Ezra Cornell” had been located on 
the site which is now occupied by 
Prudence Risley Hall. The main 
lobby of the hotel has since been con- 
verted into a large drawing room, the 
music room and the reading room 
have been transformed into small 
lounges, and the bridal suite and 
other bed rooms are now parts of a 
modern girls’ dormitory. On the clos- 
ing night the hotel was decorated in 
a color scheme of red and gold with 
palms and potted plants as the natural 
decorations. 

Prominent hotel managers from all 
over the country visited the hostelry 
and it was with regret that they 
viewed the passing of such an estab- 
lishment. The visitors were the 
guests of the management at a sump- 
tious banquet prepared in their honor. 
After the dinner was served, a ball 
was held in the main ballroom or what 
is now Risley Court. The decorations 
were distinctly Moorish as well as the 
illumination which was from Moorish 
lanterns hung about the dance floor 
and from spot lights playing from the 
balconies. The music was furnished 

y a ten-piece orchestra imported for 
the occasion from the Roof Garden of 
the Sagamore Hotel in Rochester. 

Immediately after the dance was 
over, work on transforming the hotel 
into a women’s dormitory began and 
the equipment was scrapped and sold. 
The Waldorf-Astoria of New York 
City was the fortunate reciver of all 
uniforms and personal equipment of 
the staff. The staff of the hotel has 
entered the hotel management depart- 
ment of Cornell University en massé. 

The hotel managers are proud that 
they have demonstrated to the men 
actually in the game that hotel man- 
agement can be taught and also of the 
fact that in this function every man 
i the course had a part. 
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NEW PLANT GENUS FOUND 
NEAR TAUGHANNOCK FALLS 


Botanists Busy at Study of Fossils 
Embedded in Rock Debris 


We are informed that great 
things are being accomplished in the 
botany department towards closing 
the gaps in certain periods of plant 
history. Mr. Arnold in charge of the 
research work in plant fossils, has re- 
cently obtained some well preserved 
specimens at Taughannock Falls. They 
are found in a narrow strip of rock 
strata ninety feet above the bottom 
of the gorge. Early in spring part of 
this rock strata, cracked by the frost, 
fell to the bottom of the gorge. The 
fossils were found in the debris. 

In order to facilitate study, the pet- 
rified stems are cut up into very thin 
strips by an electrical saw which is 
specially constructed for this purpose. 
Pieces can be xut as fine as one milli- 
meter in thickness. These strips are 
then mounted, and photographed un- 
der high-powered microscopes. 

As a result of the find at Taughan- 
nock, a new genus of plants has al- 
ready been discovered, and is being 
studied. Amateur collectors are re- 
quested to bring in any plant fossils 
they may pick up, to the botany office 
for examination. 


DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITS 
ARE PLANNED FOR FAIR 


State Show to Have Good Displays 
from Ag College 


Plans for the exhibit of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at this year’s State 
Fair are being completed, and sev- 
eral departments of the College have 
their exhibits lined up, according to 
Professor R. H. Wheeler, who has 
charge of the displays. 

At least six departments will have 
separate exhibits. An hus is planning 
to show the difference between legu- 
minous and non-leguminous rough- 
ages, in addition to a cow culling dem- 
onstration, where four cows from 
Testing Associations will be witness 
for the College. 

Rural engineering will present 
some new dope on barn ventilation, 
accumulated by “Doug” Fairbanks 
and “Goody’’ Goodman in their re- 
cent researches. The “medium of 
presentation” will be four model 
barns in which there will be tell-tale 
smoke currents to illustrate the ven- 
tilation. 

The “King White Pine’ exhibit 
which was featured by the forestry 
department during Farmers’ Week 
‘will be repeated at the Syracuse fair. 
The State Conservation Commission 
is aiding the department in exhibit- 
ing factors in blister rust control. 

The exhibit of the plant breeding 
department will be much the same as 
in former years, namely, a display of 
the advocated varieties of wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, and rye. The 
poultry department will probably re- 









HELIOS 


Ray Bender 

L. R. Blanding 
C. I. Bowman 
H. P. Breitfeld 
J. A. Brill 


G. F. Britt 

Roger Clapp 
Frederick Coville 
L. E. Cruickshank 
W. E. Jordan 

D. J. McKinlay 

S. W. Warren 


peat its last year’s exhibit of the vio- 
let ray and cod liver oil methods of 
rickets prevention. 

The pomology department will 
show what the department is doing in 
the way of improving fruit growing 
practices. 

A horse pulling dynamometer con- 
test, like that held here during Farm- 
ers’ Week, will be a feature of the 
college exhibits next fall. Prizes for 
this are being given by the Horse As- 
sociation of America. 


CLOSING DATE FOR KERMIS 
TO BE EARLIER NEXT FALL 


Merits of Contest Are Discussed by 
Professor Rice 


The last date on which plays will 
be accepted for the Kermis compe- 
tition is November 15. Any play re- 
ceived between now and that date is 
eligible, according to a statement by 
“Al”? Van Schoick, manager of Ker- 
mis. “Van” suggests that prospec- 
tive playwrights start early so as to 
get the benefit of professional criti- 
cism by members of the faculty and 
the judges. 

As to the importance and the value 
of the contest, we prefer to let the 
“Father of Kermis,” Professor “Jim- 
mie” Rice, speak: 

“The greatest need of the Ameri- 
can farmer is leadership, a leadership 
trained to write and speak authorita- 
tively of agriculture. The Cornell 
Kermis and the Eastman Stage offer 
important opportunities for special 
training along these lines. They of- 
fer opportunity for training both in 
composition and in public speaking. 
In addition to this Kermis offers ex- 
cellent opportunity for training in the 
social field, an important need in 
rural life. So important is this need 
that every student who expects to 
farm is justified in devoting sometime 
to the courses and competitions in 
public speaking and dramatics. 

“Now is the time to start thinking 
and writing in prepartion for next 
year’s events. We should have many 
more plays written than have been 
submitted in the past. 

“The plays submitted for Kermis 
should be entertaining, but of even 
more importance they must be whole- 
some and in keeping with the high 
character of American farm life.” 
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JAMBOREE FOR BOY SCOUTS 
OF CENTRAL N. Y. IS HELD 


Upper Alumni Guests See Games and 
Visit Sage Chapel 


The University was the host to 400 
Boy Scouts and officials over the 
week-end of May 7. These boys as- 
sembled in Ithaca for their annual 
Jamboree or inter-council competition 
which is an important part of the 
scout work of Central New York. In 
reality the Jamboree was a two-day 
camp on Upper Alumni in 
which nine Boy Scout Coun- 


cils were represented in- 
cluding Cayuga, Steuben, 
Elmira, Syracuse, Ithaca, 
Rochester, Finger Lakes, 
Fair Play, and Susque- 
hanna. 


The rally began with a 
large camp-fire on Friday 
night though most of the 
competitions were held on 
the following morning. The 
Ithaca Council Troop, un- 
der the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Cope of the forestry 
department, won first place 
by winning the First Aid 
race, Morse signaling, wall 
scaling, and the nature 
study contests. The Roch- a 
ester council placed second, winning 
the semaphore signaling and the fire 
by friction contests. In all cases these 
contests were judged on speed and 
accuracy. This requires several 
judges who, for the most part were 
University men. Captains Kane, Gib- 
son, and Curley of the R. O. T. C. 
judged several of the events while 
Drs. Britton, Showacre, and Smiley 
of the hygiene department judged the 
first aid. Dr. Palmer of the Rural 
Education department was also a 
prominent official at the meet. 

On Saturday afternoon the scouts 
were the guests of the A. A. at the 
track meet with Penn, the basebail 
game with Dartmouth, and the la- 
crosse game with Navy. From the 
looks on their faces the boys seemed 
to enjoy the games fully as much as 
the students. At five o’clock the 
Grand Parade started and ended up 
in the Jamboree Banquet at the Sav- 
ings Bank Restaurant. 

A special Sunday morning service 
was held at Sage Chapel in which the 
Boy Scouts took part. The Jamboree 
officially ended immediately after the 
church service and the Scouts left 
for their home towns. 


PACK PRIZE PLUCKED 
BY FORESTRY SENIOR 


The Charles Lathrop Pack Foun- 
dation Forestry Prize was awarded to 
J. J. Willie ’26 for-his essay “Our 
Daily Need of Wood.” 

The Pack Foundation Forestry 
Prize was established in 1924 by C. L. 
Pack of Lakewood, N. J., and con- 
sists of an annual prize of $50 to the 
professional forestry student who 
submits the best 2,500 word essay on 
some phase of forestry. 

Other students who took part in the 
competition were: D. Den Uyl, grad., 
“Forest Fire Prevention”; M. C. How- 
ard ’26, “The Forest School Room”; 
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W. C. Palmer ’26, “The Treasure 
Hidden in Your Woodlot;” J. D. 
Pond ’28, Blister Rust and the Farm- 
er;” W. H. Walling ’27, “Opportunity 
in the Lake States.” 

The committee that judged the es- 
says consisted of Professors R. S. 
Hosmer, Bristow Adams, and G. A. 
Everett. 


WORD FROM MYERS 


In letters received by Professor 
H. H. Love we are able to get infor- 





The Family Is Fotographed 


mation about Professor C. H. Myers 
of the plant breeding department 
who is now in China. In his latest 
letter, received the first of May, Dr. 
Myers stated that he arrived at the 
University of Nanking on March 24 
and had started his lecture work on 
plant improvement. In a previous 
letter he stated that he visited a num- 
ber of plant breeding and botanical 
institutions in France, Belgium, and 
Holland. 


“DOC” BATES PLANS TOUR 
FOR INDIAN FARM FAMILIES 


An Indian farmers’ tour has been 
planned by E. A. Bates to visit Ge- 
neva and the College here at Ithaca 
from June 4 to 6 inclusive. The 
farmers will motor down with their 
wives to take part in the extension 
program which will be offered then. 
Various subjects of a general agri- 
cultural nature will be discussed, in- 
cluding poultry, animal husbandry, 
and crops. This tour, as well as the 
others of a similar nature which oc- 
cur from time to time, are under the 
direction of the Cornell Indian Boards, 
which annually select young men 
from the reservations to take the 
short course here. 


NEW INFORMATION READY 
FOR JUNE HEN SCHOOL 


The annual Poultry Judging School 
will be held this year from June 28 
to July 3 inclusive. Much new in- 
formation has been secured during 
the past year relative to judging by 
external characters, and it is expected 
by Professor H. E. Botsford that this 
will add greatly to the interest of the 
School. Students are being drawn 
from all parts of the United States, 
and the scope of the work is increas- 
ing proportionately. 
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MARKETING CLASS TRAVELS 
TO BATH FOR EDUCATION 


Kraut Factories and Hotels Visited by 
Rampant Students 


At six o’clock on Tuesday, April 20, 
fifty-five marketing students took an 
all-day tour of the Finger Lakes re. 
gion. The trip was managed by Pro. 
fessor M. P. Rassmussen in connec. 
tion with his course in marketing 142, 

They covered two hundred miles on 
the trip and made six stops. Two 
big busses furnished the 
transportation, and_ were 
the scenes of lively times 
when the party got restless 
while in motion. 

The first stop was at the 
kraut factory and produce 


dealers’ establishments at 
Seneca Castle in Ontario 
county. They made Penn 


Yan by noon where they 
demonstrated Cornell ap- 
petites for the benefit of 
the hotel keeper. Next in 
Hammondsport, they visited 
a grape warehouse, in Bath, 
a bean warehouse. In Wal- 
lace they looked over a co- 
operative potato shipping 
warehouse and had their 
organization outlined by the 
manager. In Avoca a dealer’s potato 
warehouse was inspected. Next they 
came back and ate at a hotel in Bath, 
after which the president of the 
Steuben County Farm Bureau, Mr. 
Johnson told of the work his organ- 
ization had been doing to improve the 
quality of their potatoes. 

Coming home everyone sang or at- 
tempted to sing until his voice gave 
way and he fell asleep in spite of the 
commotion. The gang arrived back 
at College Avenue at 11:00 p. m, 
with everybody tired and everybody 
happy. 


HOME ECONOMICS CLUB 
PLANS SENIOR BANQUET 


A regular meeting of the Home 
Economics Club was held April 29, 
at which it was decided to affiliate 
with the state Association of Home 
Economics. Jane Lay ’27 was ap- 
pointed chairman of the new men- 
bership committee. The aim of the 
organization is to get into closer con- 
tact with leaders in home economics 
through conferences before and after 
graduation. 

A report of the John Ried colony 
work was given by Victoria Jonas. 
One hundred dollars was given by the 
club for utensils and equipment for 
the colony in Russia. The equipment 
was selected by Miss Kellogg. 

The alumni of the college are hav- 
ing a dinner for the seniors on Fri- 
day night of commencement week in 
Room 245. The seniors were asked 
to give their pictures and history while 
at Cornell to place in the Home Eco- 
nomics Stunt Book. 


Dr. L. L. Van Slyke of the Geneva 
Experiment Station recently com- 
pleted a series of four lectures on 
the casein and protein of milk. These 
lectures are a summary of his thirty- 
five years of work at the station along 
these lines. 
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When in need of 


PRINTING 


Look up 


The Atkinson Press 


Opposite Treman, King & Co. 
106 East State Street 


We can supply all your needs 
Telephone 2623 


Forest Home Inn 


Lunches 
Dinners 
Special Catering 


Tea Dances 


Steak or Chicken Dinners 


Dial 2282 
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Did You Ever 


realize the enjoyment you 
would get during the sum- 
mer vacation from the own- 
ership of a good pair of 
field glasses? 


The cost is moderate and 
there is no depreciation. 


Come in and look through 
our assortment of standard 
makes. 


Wilson & Burchard 


Optometrists 


220 East State Street 


“We grind our own lenses” 


ON LAND OR SEA 


Stein-Bloch smart 
Clothes Stand Out 


“from the Crowd’ 


It Will Pay You to See 
Our Snappy “ Weston’’ 
and “Mortimer” Double- 
Breasted Models in Chev- 
iots and Wide Wale Blues 


Made-to-Measure Suits, $30 to $75 


°, , 
Sire Hotoe 


KRIST, Inc. 


140 EAST STATE ST. DIAL 5412 
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CAMPUS CHATS 


Why is it that when a new literary 
venture, such as the Columns is 
launched no ag students have part in 
it? Why is it that only students in the 
Arts College are sufficiently concerned 
over matters of the spirit and the 
mind to attempt the establishment of 
a channel for original and untram- 
meled expression? Is it because the 
students in Goldwin-Smith have any 
deeper inherent attachment to those 
higher things which tinge our lives 
with beauty, real religion, and love? 
Or is it merely that their course of 
study is so much more stimulative of 
thought and _ self-expression? We 
doubt if it is the former. It is un- 
questionably true that a course in 
soils or farm management offers 
slight opportunity for originality or 
the appreciation of beauty. Yet that 
seems all the more reason why ag stu- 
dents should want a chance to profit 
by cultural courses of a less obvious 
practical value. We are the last to 
suggest that the blame for their not 
taking them rests with the students 
themselves. We believe that the ex- 
planation lies rather with the system 
which of necessity forces students in 
technical courses to pursue them al- 
most to the exclusion of the others. 


Will the man who left a costly 
smooth gold compact in veg garden- 
ing 2 lab on Thursday afternoon, 
April 29, kindly drop into the CouN- 
TRYMAN office some time in the near 
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future? The only lady in the class 
doesn’t claim it. We'd like to re- 
turn it to him and get his photo for 
the Market Gardener’s Journal. 


Dr. Robert P. Sibley has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. During his pe- 
riod of office as secretary of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Dr. Sibley has 
made a campus-wide circle of friends 
who will miss his presence in Roberts 
Hall. But since Dr. Sibley is to leave, 
we are glad that he is going no fur- 
ther than Goldwin-Smith. 


THE TOWN JOKER 
Bide Appleby he sez to me 
A spell ago, he sez, sez he, 
“What was it that you give your 


horse 

The time it had the botts?” O’ 
course 

That bein’ sort o’ in my line 

I sez, “I give him turpentine.” 


It run along fer quite a spell, 

A month or mebbe more an’—well 

One evenin’ Bide come into town 

An’ hitched his team an’ settled 
down 

In Perkins’ store against a sack— 

His face was long’s a wagon track! 


“What was it, Hi,” he sez t’ me, 
“You give your horse for botts?” sez 


e; 
“Jist turpentine,” I sez, an’ Bide 
Sez, “So did I, but my horse died!” 
“Well, so did mine,” I sez, an’ cussed 
’F I didn’t think them boys would 
bust! 


New York 


Life Insurance Company 


Offers 


The Maximum Protection 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 


I’ll be darned if I see need % 
doubling and re-doubling speed, | 
like to go about so fast, and when 
certain time is past I never seem 
have regret, or stamp around 
frenzied fret e’en though some othe 
modern goof has gone ahead 
shown me hoof in doing some guj 
simple job, like fixing up a loose de 
knob, or writing up a term report g 
winning at some outdoor sport. 
when some million dollar cuss gg 
whizzin’ past in some big bus as if} 
had one minute left until of life 
was bereft I smile unto myself q 
think, ol’ boy, your cheek would be 
pink, your pocketbook would be asf 
if you was less like some tomcat th 
streaks across a nice green lawn, 
seen one moment, then is gone. 
flying ’round like headless hens 
doing jobs by nines and tens wo 
get as much as he who strives to 
his jobs by fours and fives. Oh, 
can nearly always tell the man 
gets his work done well. He’ll neith 
fly nor mope and as for carelessne 
—‘no soap.” He picks a steady, ey 
gait, and, with a smile and step 
date, he finishes whate’er his te 
with still some time to rest and bh 


Amateur rain guessers on the 
pus received a severe setback to th 
abilities when the weather vane 
the roof of Roberts Hall was remo’ 
for repairs. 


The 


Wisteria Garden 


Opposite Strand 


“Particular Food for Particular People” 


“Peacock Alley” is The “Greenwich Village” 


of Ithaca 


Make it your headquarters for Senior Week or 


At 
The Minimum Cost 
. 


C. H. WEBSTER 
White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 
Dial 2445 


in fact at any time 


If you are here for Summer School, remember 
we are on the job 


50cts 
Delicious Chicken Dinners, all you want to eat, 


Regular lunch, noon and night - 


Planked and Porterhouse Steak Dinners 
that are very popular 


If it is food in its truest sense, then 
we have it. 


Open After Theatres 
H. V. Miles, ’08 











Get your money’s worth 


The Committee on Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture is com- 
posed of economists and engineers 
representing the U. S. Depts. of 
Agriculture, Commerce and the 
Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, 
Amer. Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, Individual Plant 
Manufacturers, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., National 
Ass'n. of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers,andtheNational 
Electric Light Association. 


y.. good is all the power in the world unless it’s 


used? A power machine left to rust in the wood- 
shed costs just as much as when it is doing useful work. 


With electricity it is much the same. Its worth to you 
depends on how you use it. 


In Red Wing, Minn., men are studying how electricity can 
be kept so busy that it will save the farmer the greatest 
amount of labor at the lowest cost. Here it pumps and 
heats water automatically, grinds feed, threshes and elevates 
gtain, cures corn, runs incubators, refrigerators, milkers 
and cream separators; cooks, cleans and irons—and does 
it so well and so cheaply that the farmers never want to 
go back to old methods again. 


Farmers want electricity because it makes the farm a better 
place to live in. But electricity must make money for the 
farmer before farm electrification can succeed. This will 
require cooperation among groups of farmers who are 
ready to invest enough in housewiring and equipment to 
get the most use of the power they receive. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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N a recent questionnaire received from 1160 
De Laval Milker users in 47 states, this 
question was asked: “What saving in 


time and labor have you accomplished with the 
De Laval Milker ? 


34.6 % said it saves 2.1 hours per day. 
25.7 % said it saves entire time of one man. 

14.3 % one it : 50% in the time an 

ro 
9.1 % said it saves entire time of two men. 
1.2 % said it saves entire time of three men. 
-94% lor only 11 out of a total of 1160) 
said it saves no time, and four of 
these eleven —_ it takes longer than 
by hand milking 


The world’s best cream separator. 

Has the wonderful ‘‘ floating bowl.’’ 

Guaranteed to skim cleaner. Fur- 

nished in seven sizes, with hand, 
electric or belt drive. 


a a 


The Atkinson Press, 








